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is dissipated, viz., that he would love company, and lose
his relish for home and domestic joys."

These hidden fears which anxious women conceal from
the husbands to whom they are mothers as well as wives,
were real and serious fears in the case of Mrs. Booth. She
feared popularity, she feared social success, and she feared
insincerity. In spite of the devotion he showed her, in spite
of his loving-kindness in her sick-room, and in spite of the
spiritual impression his preaching made upon her critical
mind, she was haunted by the doubt that popularity might
turn his head, that social flattery might tempt him from the
hard and narrow way of the enthusiast, that the exhaustion
of revivalism might lead him into the destructive habits of
formalism. It is, perhaps, the noblest tribute to his char-
acter that he dissipated, one by one, these hidden fears of
his anxious and vigilant wife. His critics were numerous,
and he made hundreds of enemies; but not one of those
critics watched him so narrowly or penetrated so deeply
into the recesses of his character as the wife whose hidden
fears were born of love, and who desired his salvation with
all the energy of her remarkable character.

She writes to. her parents of the final triumph at Leeds:
" My precious William excelled himself, and electrified the
people. You would indeed have participated in my joy
and pride could you have heard and seen what I did/'
And then he enters the room, reads her letter, snatches it
from her, and writes: " I just want to say that the very
same night she gave me a curtain lecture on my block-
headism, stupidity, etc., and lo, she writes to you after this
fashion. However, she is a precious, increasingly precious
treasure to me, despite the occasional dressing-down that
I come in for." And the letter concludes in her hand, " I
must say in self-defence that it was not about the speech
or anything important that the said curtain lecture was
given, but only on a point which in no way invalidates my
eulogy."

The coming of the first baby was no longer an inspiration
for theological and educational discourse. Catherine Booth
is now concerned only with the little clothes which she
commissions her mother to get made for her, issuing mi-